In  analyzing  the  scope  of   the  standard  which   the  Secretary   seeks   to
apply,   we must   first  recognize  that   the  enforcement   and   review processes
contemplated by the Act   are  accusatory  and  adversarial.     Thus,   while mine
operators  are obliged  to comply with  every mandatory  standard,   the   language
of  each   standard must   reasonably  convey  to  the  operator   the   nature   of  th'e
pract ices  or procedures  required  or   forbidden.       Diamond  Roofing  Co. ,  v.
OSHRC 528  F.   2d  645   (5th  Cir.   1976);  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  v.   FMSHRC,   681   F.
2d  1189  (9th Cir.  1982).    Put  another way,  a standard must  import  reason-
able   notice  of  conduct   expected.     Climax concedes   that   the   standard  has
valid   application to non-obvious  safety or health hazards  originating  in
the mine.     The   thrust  of  its  claim  is   that   a good   faith   reading  does   not
fairly suggest  any obligation  to place warning signs  in  the mine  concerning
miners'   non-work-related  conduct   outside   the mine.

Much of  the  specific  argument  of  the  parties  centers   around   the
relationship between the group of  standards which deal   specifically with
radiation,   and  the more general  standard  cited by  the  Secretary.     Climax
stresses  those cases  arising  under  the Occupational Safety  and Health Act
which  declare  that   specific  standards  dealing with  a  certain  subject matter
must   take  precedence over  those of a more general   application.     In  the  same
vein,   Climax  argues   that  by  promulgating   the  discrete  body  of  radiation
standards beginning at  section 57.5-37,   the Secretary has  worked   a species
of preemption.    Operators,   that   is  to  say,   reading  this   seemingly  com-
prehensive  collection of standards  naturally  are   lead  to believe   that   they
need   look no   further  to  find  all   the  requirements   for  radiation  protection.
Climax   further  suggests  that,   other  considerations   aside,   the   plain  words
of  the  standard,   speaking  as  they do of "barricades"   in addition  to warning
signsj   imply that   section 57.20-11 was   intended   to  apply  solely  to
definable hazards  within the  posted or barricaded  area.     /

5/     In  a refinement  of that   argument,  counsel   for Climax  attached   to his
post-hearing brief an excerpt   from the  proceedings  of  the Federal  Metal  and
Non-Metal  Safety Advisory Committee,   which  recommended   adoption  of  the
regulation  in 1975.    According  to  counsel,   the comments  of committee
members  show their explicit  concern was  the  protection  of miners   from
non-obvious  hazards   in  underground  travelways  or mined  out   areas.     The
Secretary objects   to  this  post-trial   submission  as   an  improper  attempt   to
adduce   evidence  after  the closing of  the evidentiary  record.     While  it   is
probable  that  the Advisory Committee's  proceeding  (42 Fed.   Reg.   5546,  29418
(1977))   is   subject  to official  notice  as  an  aid  to  interpretation  of  the
standard,   I give  it  no weight  because of its content.     The hurried
discussion of the participants   is  random and  superficial,  giving   few use-
ful clues  to  the true intended  scope of the  standard.
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